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EXPLANATION 


This reports one of a series of studies to ascertain the 
levels of living of groups of people living in various parts of 
the Southern Great Plains. The study here described deals with 
the level of livirig iri a "newly constructed community" - The 
Ropesville Resettlement Project, located near Ropesville, in 
Hockley County, Texas. 


’ The report is based upon record books kept by 47 of the 

76 project families. Acknowledgments are made to Mrs. Esther B. 
Call, Regional Chief of Home Management, Farm Security Adminis-— 
ration, Region XII, for assistance and advice rendered in the 
conduct of this ‘study. This study is based on assistance furnished 
by the Work Projects Administration, Official Project #65-2-66-622, 
and transcription ‘and ‘tabulation of data were done by Work Projects 
Administration employees. | . | 


It is necessary to limit the analysis to those familics who 
had reasonably complete account books, but they appear to be a 
representative sample of all families on the project, for such 
items as food, household operation, clothing, housing, furnishings, 
and equipment, medical care, personal expenditures, education, re- 
creation, church welfare, gifts, etc., and insurance. 


LEVEL OF LIVING ON THE ROPESVILLE PROJECT 
HOCKLEY COUNTY, TEXAS 


1939 


Introductory Considerations 


The Ropesville Resettlement Project has nearly attained its normal agri«+ 
cultural activity, and, therefore, an effort to deseribe the level of living of 
the families may be made. In order to learn this level of living, the total | 
-value of goods and services consumed was used as a measure. This is only one 
form of index and is in no way a perfect form, Moreover, the data from the farm 
record books did not permit an analysis of all of the factors which might enter 
into the determination of level of living. 


Although the families all came to the Ropesville Project from submarginal 
land and had been selected from low-income’ groups, they brought with them diverse 
cultural and personal values and practices, which hindered the establishment of 
a culturally uniform group and an integrated social unit. One of the major 
problems of the Farm Security Administration is to. weld diverse elements like 
these into cultural and social unity which must necessarily precede success in 
economic rehabilitation. It may well be that later reports regarding the project 
will indicate success or failure of this rehabilitation as proportional to the 
eneS Sopuenit, of ee evan uniform. Enea values, 


The pudesuia ie Project is Loesind in the southeastern part of ponee 
County, Texas, near the. tovn ef Ropesville, The project consists of 2 parts — 
the "old" or original project comprising 4,101 acres of virgin land, bought by 
the Government in 1935, and: the "new" or second part, comprising aA 7122 acres of 
virgin land bought 2 years: later. The project is practically complete in that 
all of the farm buildings have been constructed. 


The project consists of 79 farm units, representing 76 families and 316 
individuals. The families were selected by the then Resettlement Administration 
from:19 counties in the western and northwestern parts of Texas. They. consist 
of loy~income farm families. who were living in submerginal arezs that were being 
taken out of cultivation. 


The farm units in the project ranged from 121 to 313tacres. in ee and 
cotton, | Sone and. euein sorghums were the principal crops, 


From the 76 families on the project. 47 complete farm family ep books 
were collected and summarized. 1/ These records were kept for the entire 12~ 
month str seibe of 19396 
1/ The FSA recommends to each of its borrowers that he keep a farm and home ac— 
count book, which provides space for entried showing in detail all incomes and 
expenditures throughout the year, as well as en inventory of assets and liabilities 
at the beginning and end of the year. Considerable assistance is given those 
families who wish it, in keeping shes books. For some families keeping records 
is such a new experience that their books were not complete enough to use in this 
study. 


el 


Forty-six of these were families which included man, wife, and children; 
the other family consisted of a widow and her children, and the widow was con- 
sidered the head of the household. 


These families averaged 4.4 persons, vith a range from 2 to § persons per 
femily. The ages of the operators ranged from 25 to 49 years, with on average of 
36 years. The ages of the housewives ranged from 21 to 43 years, with an average 
of 30 years. An eighth grade schooling was the average for:men and women. Formal 
schooling of some ended at the completion of the fifth grade, but one man had had 
3 years of college study. The schooling of the wives.ranged from the sixth grade 
“to college completion, with the average of schooling ending with the completion 
of the tenth grade. . zy" “DA om 


Farm Finences 


‘Although land is the basic factor in agriculture, its productivity from 
the standpoint of femily living is exceedingly elastic. Among other things, the 
productivity is conditioned by typés of crops raised, disposition or utilization 
of the crops, and theother productive enterprises carried on. In short, the 
lend furnishes only the raw materials, which is the first step in the productive 
process. The nature of some of these raw materials — and cotton is a good example- 
precludes processing on the farm. On the other hand, grains may well be processed 
on the farm and finally marketed in the-form of beef, pork, poultry, eggs and 
dairy produce. This processing of the raw materi&is normaliy increases the cash 
returns from the farm wit and contributes important items of food to the fanily 
at much less than their market cost. Moreover, it: flettens out the highs and lows 
in the curve of annual farm income and to some extent protects farm income fron 
the disorganizing effects of violent price fluctuations and crop failures. 


The land base in the Ropesville Projéct consists cf an average of 202 acres 
per wit, vhich is too small, under the normal climatic conditions of the area, to 
furnish enough income to maintain an adequate family level of living under a 
simple cash crop system, but it is believed to be large enough if the wit is 
operated under a diversified cash-crop—livestock system. 


The project is admittedly ‘an experiment. The people, coming from diverse 


overwhelming forces of drought end depression. Many of them were most familiar 
with the simple cash—crop system. In their new.environment they must learn a. 
new system if they are to make a living. To inaugurate the diversified system 
requires considerable capital resources, which they do not have. The Farm Secu- 
rity Administration is loaning them the needed capital, giving them technical 
guidance, and supplementing incomes with grants, 


The ‘year 1939 was the fourth year of their experience on the project. 
All the land had been’ brought. under. cultivetion, but the livestock industry had 
been little more than started, It is not proposed to bring that part of the farm 


oe 


program to full capacity with borrowed capital but rather to build it by the "turn- 
ing under of earlier profits" so that after thé initial start the people will 
virtually pull themselves up by their bootstraps, while they are paying install- 
ments and interest’ on the original loans.. wi 


Ability Needed 


The size of the units has been somewhat standardized, but no attempt has 
been made to standardize the lives cf the people or their income.. Individual 
intelligence, initiative, and judgment have a wide field in which.to operate, and 
they will be the chief forces in the ultimate determination of the families! int 
comes:‘and levels of living... A piece of land which vas considered sufficiently 
large to provide an adequate family living has been made available to each family. 
Tools ‘and capital have been put within their reach, and guidance is available to 
all. Within limits determined by price and markets, the results in terms :of 
levels of living will vary mainly according to the ability of each, and are no 
more predictable than the results when children-in the classroom are given chunks 
of clay, tools, and instruction by an art teacher. 


Basic Considerations 


It is planned to issue annual reports regarding the levels. of living at the 


’ Ropesville Project, to record and show the efforts, experiments, errors, successes, 


progress, and set—backs of the project in general and the individuals of whom it is 
composed without, of course, revealing the identities. In reading this first one, 
and the reports to:-follow, it should be kept in mind that: (1) the size of the 
farming unit has been.somevhat standardized, (2) capital’ for buying production 
goods is available within general limits to the farmers, (3) yvithin broad limits, 
the farmer himself decides the extent to which he will finance his business through 
borrowed capital, (4) debts. are amortized over a period of years, (5) cash-crop 
farming will not provide an adequate income for the family, so diversification 

is encouraged, (6) home production of food is encouraged, and (7) the project is 
young. This report shows only the status of the farms in 1939. Production to full 
capacity will- not be achieved until some future time. 


Farn family living must be considered in relation to. farm income and the 
general programs of farm operation and financing. The farm business ciffers 
markedly from other businesses in that the farm and home are intimately associated, 
The family lives on the farm, end farm activities cannot be segregated sharply 


‘from family—living pursuits. In fact, the family life is oriented to the farn 
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work and the activities of all members must be in gear with the needs of farming. 
Usually each member of the family contributes time end effort to the operation of 
the farm. The wrk of the housewife extends into the realm of farm operation and 
each child has his tesks which help to keep the farm "going," and provides a large 
part of the child's education. All of their efforts on the farm are: for the pur— 
pose of family living. With no clear—cut distinctions between business life and 
family life, the farm families judge their level of living partially on.the basis 
of their farming enterprise. Thus, farm equipment, condition of the livestock, 
and general success in their work have certain psychological connotations which 
must be considered in the complex which makes up a farmer's level of living in 
the opinion of his neighbors. 


Income and Expenditures 


All the project families ars five possible sources.of annual income: (1) 
Actual cash farm income derived from crops,livestock, end livestock products, plus 
minor misccllancous income that may come from sales of old machinery, or scrap 
iron, r occasionally small gifts or inheritance; (2) miscellaneous employnent ; 
(3) AAA payments; (4) FSA grants; end (5) home—produced foods. 


‘There are oni types of expenditures: (1) Family living expenses, which 
have been subdivided into food and other living itens (at this: point, in order to 
‘make the income and expenditure columns balance, the farm value of home-produced 
food is included); (2) farm operating expenses, which include cost of fuel, all 
feed, seed, and harvest costs; rent, hired labor, etc.; (3) payments on debts, 
‘which rerude payments to FSA and private Vending agencies; & ae (4) expenditures 
for capital 1 ag broken down as to that spent for machinery and for livestock. 


A comparison of income ov expenditures is given in Figure l. The families 

were grouped eccording to the size of their income and for each group the amount 
of income and expenditures is shown. The Figure shors family living in its proper 
perspective and relation to the farm operation on the Ropesville Project. It 
shows the 1939 financial conditions of the Ropesville families, “indicating the 
sources of income and expenditure. In addition, it shows the total debt obligation 
of the:families and their ability to pays off that debt on the basis of their pres— 

ent income and expenses. 


Two general groups of income are recognized in the chart + nee monies 
and cesh receipts from the farm, including form and non farm miscellaneous employ— 
ment, AKA, and FSA grants. These cash receipts are shown in the left—hand colum, 
with the borrowed monies below the zero line and nonrepayable income above the 
line. The right-hand column represents expenditures. Below the zero line are 

expenditures for capital goods, such as machinery and livestock, and above the 
line are current or running expenditures. Thus it shows, among “other things, - 
whether the expenditures of a group of femilies are within their income or whether 
they are borrowing or securing FSA grants to meet current expenses. Furthermore, 
it can be readily seen whether the money borrowed is being used to buy machinery 
or livestock, and whether part of the year's income is being used for these capita. 
investments. : 


. All of the income and xAehahbures fall between January 1, 1939 and Janu— 
ary 1, 1940, except for the dotted area below the base line in the income column. 
This shetion represents debt obligation incurred previous to January 1, 1939 
and should not be considered in the balancing of current income and expenditures. 
That section has been added to give a true picture of the family financial 
conditions. 


In the chart the families have been grouped on the basis of their actual 
ferm income exclusive of AAA payments and FSA grants, but including miscellaneous 
‘employment. After making this distribution, certain other characteristics of 
the families composing the groups were ascertained. It is significant, as 
indicated by Table 1, thet this type of income did not increase with farm size, 
size of family, or age of operator. 
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Table 1.—- Source of receipts, indebtedness incurred before 1939, and value 
of home—produced foods, size of farm, size of family, and age of 
operator; by farm income groups; 47 Ropesville Project families, 
1939. 
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¢ ‘Farm income grow 
Item : > $499 +: $500- :$1000—:$1500-:$2000- 
sTotalz:and under: 999  :%1499 :$1999 :$2499 


Average receipts 


Number of families Sted 9 23 Jet 3 MS 
Farm income less : 
miscellaneous enployment :$776 $382 $672 $1,082 $1,289 $1,809 
Miscellaneous employment : 79 24 49 116 255 333 
AAA payments : 418 434 404 421 569 503 
FSA grants i ees niet LO 18 5 ~~ 
FSA loans : 331 374 251. 539 116 L54 
Other loans a” alia 25 g3 Ld, ii2 80 
Total 21,686 1,250 1,468 2,220 2,436 2,879 
Debts incurred before 1939 : 466 487 548 328 203 657 
Farm value of home-produced : 
foods s eZ 186 178 197 187 143 
Size of farm : 
Minimum Me Fa 8 E53 156 158 reas 160 
Average mck ee 186 204 221 185 160 
Maximun ae 268 289 31:3 272 160 
Size of family - 
Minimun : 2 3 3 2 3 4 
Average a re Led 44 4.9 Ps: 4.0 
Maximum : 8 g 4 7 4 4 
Age of operator : 
Minimum ee Ae 26 25 29 26 35 
Average Ht Od 35 33 36 28 35 


Maximum ¢ L9 49 40 46 30 26 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL RECEIPTS AND TOTAL. EXPENDITURES, 
47 ROPESVILLE PROJECT FAMILIES, 1939 ; 


DOLLARS 


NON-REPAYABLE RECEIPTS AND CURRENT EXPENDITURES 
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FIGURE ! 
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Study of the chart reveals several importsnt facts. First is the simi-+ 
larity of the emount of indebtedness. Four of the groups have incurred practically 
the same total obligations, Although outside employment in no case contributes 
ari Important percentage of the totel income, the amount of this employment in- 
creases with the size of the income. In other words, those whose ferms bring in 
the most are the ones who go out and get the most additional wrk. It seems that 
those who have the most outside employment elso have the lerger investment in 
machinery and so may be expected to have tractors and power machinery. If this 
is true, it is another illustration of the close relation of farm living and 
agriculture as a business, That is, the femily uses its labor «nd its tractor 
and power machinery, which represent capital investment me de primarily for farm 
operation, to bring in further income. 


The cash outlay for family living is less then the actual earned income 
from the farm in each of the income groups. But the combined living ond farm 
operating expenses exceed the actual earned income from farm operstions in all 
groups, except that which has a ferm income of $1500-1999. The one operator 
with the largest income has a total of farm opereting expense which is sapproxi- 
mately equal to his farm income, not counting the other employment vthich he has. 


It is clear that the Agricultural Adjustment Administration payments and 
the income from nonfarm labor are the two items that bring farm income above the 
combined living expenses and dees adeeb expenses. Without them the farmers yould 
be unable to meet the expenditures for living, for farm operations, and for 
repayments of loans, Evidently, in some instances, only by borrowing more money 
were the farners able to meet their old obligations, In three instences more 
money was borrowed than wes invested in capital equipment. But the two groups 
in the $1,000—#1,499 and $1,500~1,999 income brackets invested more money in 
capital “a Sneiere thun they borrowed, wnich indi cates that the individuals in 
these groups were using some of theie own esrned income for the purchase of 
capital goods, which may increase their income still more in the future. 


Family living expenditures show a tendency to increase with income, but 
the difference in amount spent by the highest end lowest income groups is only 
$326 (Table 2). The proportionate increase in family living expenditures is not 
So great as that of costs of farm operation. 


Apparently the Boantiéy of food consumed by even the lovwest—income fanily 
is nearly as great as that of the family having one of the higher incomes. The 
four groups encompassed by imcomes from under $500 to $1,999:spent about equal 
amounts for nes making the increasing living expenditures of the groups go for 
the purchase of nonfood commodities and services. In 4 of the 5 groups more than 
one-half of the total value of food wes grorn on the farm. If the items in thet 
pert of the food were given the same retail values vhich they vould have if they 
had been purchased, 66 percent of the total food value vould have been produced 
on the farm. The farm value per family of home~produced food vas $184, the retail 
value ves $305. (Tabl e 9) 
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Characteristics of Groups 


When the groups, as set up on Figure 1, were studied separately, certain 
factors in each group seemed to stand out. 


s 

In the case of the lowest-farm-income group (with an income less than $500) 
it was found that cash expenditures for family living almost equaled cash farm 
income, minus miscellaneous employment. These expenditures for this group aver— 
aged $343 for family living for an average-size fanily of 4.3 persons (Table 2), 
vhereas the intome from the farm, minus miscellaneous employment, averaged $382, 
the former being 90 percent of the latter. It is clear, si that vwithou 
miscellaneous employment, AAA payments, FSA grants, and cspitel borrowed during 
the year, it wuld have been impossible to accomplish the farming opera tLOnS , 
capital goods investments, end debt retirement, or they could have been done only 
at the expense of the family's level of living. 


In this low-incorie group, home produced foods contributed measurably to 
family living. These foods, when essigned a farm value, were vorth $184, The 
cash expenditure for food smounted to an aver age of 143 per family. Thus thé 
former represented 57 percent of the total value of purchssed and home—produced 
food. When home-produced foods were considered in relation to the total value 
of family living, it was found thet these foods represented 35 percent of the 
total (Table 3). A diversified agriculture, wherein it yes possible for crops 
to be made into usable foods by means of livestock and livestock products, con- 
tributed many important items like meat, milk,. end eggs for home use. Gardens 
contributed vegetables and certain fruits. Much of this home—produced food vas 
secured by using the time end labor of family members, thus turning them into 
virtual profit. ed it been necessary to buy 211 the food used, the total 
expenditure would have been even greater than the figures indicate, since retail 
prices would have been paid for all of the foad. 


The total costs of family living and farm-operation slone ($697) were 
nearly twice the ferm income, minus miscellaneous employment. On the other 
hand, then these costs (that ee family living and farm operation) were considered 
in relation to total farm receipts (which is minus any borroved capitel but in- 
cludes miscellaneous Slay AAA, end FSA grants) it was found that the farm 
ers in this lowest income Group had a margin of $154, which wes 18 percent of 
their os ie cash receipts. This margin was used for other expenditures in connec 
tion with farming, for debt retirement, end capital goods investment. At the same 
time, it was found thet these farmers hed borrowed substantial emounts for conduct. 
ing their farm business. Ordinarily, Oy cepitel is used for investment in 
capitel goods, but in this group only ($166. of $399 borrowed was reported as in- 
vested in livestock and machinery. This hints thet the balance must have been 
prrtially or vholly used for debt retirement, for farm operating costs, and for 
family living expenses. 


thless the families in the low-income group cén restlize & greater farm 
income in the years ahead, so they can invest in profit-returning capital goods, 
it is evident that their level of living, their farm operating costs, and their 
debt retirement will have to remain at an absolute minimum, 
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In the case of the second income group, $500 to $999, 2 somewhat different 
Situation existed. To begin with, fa maigelivine expenditures amounted to $432 
for an averege~size foutls of 4.4 persons. This is an increese of one-fourth 
over the family—living expenditures of the first-group. Farm income minus mis- 
cellaneeus employment emounted to vO7L, exceeding the first group by 76 percent. 
When farm-operating costs of the second group were added to family— ~living costs, 
their total amounted to $967, or 144 percent of the farm income minus miscelisne+ 
, ous employment. 


A Seer level of living wuld have existed, as was seen in the first sroup 
and as vill be seen. in the other income groups, if family living had not. been 
enhanced by home—produced foods, For this group, the total of these had an éver- 
arte farm value per family of wl78. The cash-expenditure for foods. amounted to 
$157. These families produced 53 percent of their food. “Assuming that it had 
been necessary to buy ell of this food, the total.éexpenditure for family living 
would have been considerably greater than these data indicate, at the expense of 
ferm operation or capitalezocds investment. ON. more ¢ probably, the food 
expenditures would have been held dorn 


In this income group, 2s in the first, the edditional income from miscel~ 
laneous employment, AAA payments, end FSA erants. played an important part in meet- 
ing the necessary cash expenditures encumbent upen these families. With this 
income:.and without any borrowed capital, these families reelized 41,134 to meet 
$1,154 in running or current. expenses ernst Bly: debt retirements _ If it. had not 
been for debt repayments, vhich amounted to- 3187, they wuld have had a margin 
of $167, or 15 percent of their total cesh receints, which coul? have been used 
for other expenditures in connection with the farning enterprise; for example, 
for capital goods investment. . 


These families, es those in the first eroup, borrowed + substantial, smount 

“a capitel but it was not invested entirely in capital goods, .Of the $9334 

rrowed by the averase family in the group, only $214 vas invested in such foods. 
This, too, suggests that the balance of $120 mast have been used partially or 
wholly for debt retirement, for farm operation, and for famil y-Livine expenses 

| The families in this second group. did better then the families in the first 
group in.the way of debt retirement end meeting other current expenses but their 
investment in capital goods was small. In effect, it vill be impossible for them 
to realize a substantial income from their im ee caent in-capital goods unless, 
throuch a good crop year and good market conditions, it is possible for them to 
invest some of their crop receipts in more capital goods end thus build up 
greater possibilities for a diversified ogriculturs iL economy. 


Le 
en 


In the third farm-income group, ef 1,000 - $1,499, certain substantial 
improvements over “the first end second groups are noted, Ineome from the forn, 
minus miscel llsneous enplc oem came quite nea ee bo. meeting fanily-living and 
farm—operating costs, minus debt retirement. These costs amounted Top es 
mhereas the income amounted to 1,082, leaving a beRLLLE of $89. 


a 


Family living in this group represented a cash expenditure of $508 for an 
average-size family of 4.9 persons. This was slightly less then one-half of the 
farm income (47 percent), minus miscellaneous employment, The farm value of the 
home~produced foods was $197, representing 54 percent cf the total value of 
‘produced end purchased foods, Purchased foods represented en expenditure of 
167. These home-produced foods made up 28 percent of the total value of pure 
chased and produced items of family living. Although the percentage of the total 
value of: family livine represented by the value of home-produced foods is some— 
what less than in the first tyro income groups, it remains that the monetary value 
is practically the same, Tyis indicates that the femilies in all of the eroups 
have put forth equal efforts ih anal realizing a portion of their subsistence frcem 
the land, livestock, and poultry. The increased living es enses are represented 
by purchases cf nonfood items, a considerable part of which are probably to 
satisfy psycholorical needs. 


It is to be noted from Figure 1 thst farm-operating costs ae substantially 

greater in this income group, being $633 as compared with $354 and $535 in the 2 
ioeer income groups, respectively. Simultaneously, investment in capital goods 
wes much preater than in the two lower income groups. These goods, of necessity, 
“required greater expenditures fér fuel snd upkeep, and for livestock feed and 
expense. Capital investment exceeded the amount of capital borrowed during the 
year. Under favorable circumstances, the families possessing thse capital goods 
can expect a material increase in income from their farms, More important is the 
psychological value of the feeling of success which may be considered a real, if 
not measurable, addition to the farm families' level of living. 


o during the year, 2 
certain degree of elasticity will be possible for these femilies in the future 
in that emphasis of expenditure can be shifted from one type to another withcut 
seriously impairing the effectiveness of farming cperations or the level of living, 
There was little retirement of debt in this group. Under favorable circumstances 
they might try to retire more so they vill be relievea of the burden cf debt in a 
shorter perioc of time. 


With considerable capital invested in capital goods « 


The families in the fourth income group ($1,500 - 1,999) indic:ted the best. 
level ‘of living of any group on the project. Expenditures for famil living 
amounted to $463 for an average-size family of 3.3 persons, or 36 pr scent of the 
farm: income, minus miscellaneous employment. Farm-operatine expend tures minus 
debt retirement amounted to $761. Family—livine and fern—operatin expenses to- 
gether amounted to $1,224, or 95 percent of the cash farm income « 31,289. 


Family living was enhanced by $187 worth of home-produced foods, repre— 
senting 55 percent of the total value of focd consumed and 29 percent of the 
total sey of family livine. Food purchased amounted to an expenditure of 7156. 
Evidently these families, since their average size was small, enjoyed a somerhat 
higher level of living than did the families in the precedinre groups. 


Total income, minus any cepital borrowed durins the year, exceeded by 890 
the total expenditures including capital investment, the income being $2,208 and 
total expenditures including debt retirement and investment being $2,118. Debt 
retirement amounted to $242. At the same time, considerable investment was made 
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in capital goods, which will ellow for 2 certain degree of elasticity in the 
handling of farm finance, Considering the small. emount of total indebtedness, * 
these families, under. favorable conditions, will, apparently soon retire their 
obligations, 


The fifth income group (#2,000~32,499) is represented by only one family; 
thus it becomes a @ase study. The method used illustrates primarily a technique 
thet might be used in individual case studies by county supervisors and others 
concerned with evaluating the progress of in dividual ‘clients 


It is apparent from casual inspection of the chart that this onerator has 
engaged somewhat in speculative farmines. 


To begin with, the cash expenditure for ty eine amounted. to 669 for 
a family of 4 persons. This amount is in excess of the average for -any of the 
other groups. The cash expenditure for food alone amounted to $232, which is 
higher than the avercge for any of the other groups. At the same time, the value 
of home-produced foods was less than that of any of the lower-income groups. Home- 
produced food was valued at $143, representing 38 percent of the total value of 
food consumed and 18 percent of the total value of family living. Expenditures 
for items other then family living were also ereater than corresponding expendi~ 
tures in any of the lower income proups (fig. 1). 


Farm operating expenditures were $1,767, 2 sum much higher than that of 
any of the other income groups. Income fron the farm, minus miscellaneous enploy- 
ment, wes ¥1,809.- only * $32 net income, a return of only .0181 percent. Little 
capital wes borrowed « during the. year (£234), and little investment was made in 
capital goods ($107). It follows that, for this family, miscellaneous employment 
and AKA payments have been essential sources of intome in meeting the total farm 
operating expenditures, family—living expenditures, and debt retirement —the debt 
payment amounted to %531. TS 


All Income Grouns 


In general, and for all income groups, it, may be said that miscellaneous 
employment, AAA payments, and FSA grents played en important part in mointaining 
a reasonable be ance between total receipts and total expenditures. Especially 
was this true in the lower-income groups. 


Data ae thege five income eroups do not account for the ‘differences de CE 
total receipts and total expenditures. Tt was found thst certain small expendi- 
tures wer not always entered «s such in the family record books. Ghgh! on hand at 
the begining ae end of the year wes aiso omitted but it may be assume d that this 

amounted to vory- little 


When the’ 47 families were viewed as e vhole, from the standpoint of income 
end expenditures ,certein generel facts stood cut. Among others, income ves 
realized from several sources, the most important being livestock and livestock 
paeseets (teble 4) for 54 percent, or $464 of 8855 of the average Hae per 
family, came from this source. Cron soles contributed only 29 sereent, emphasiz— 
ing two fucnes (1) thet cash—-crop farming is not regarded as pro fitable Rs (2) 


processing of feed crops by means of the livestock and livesteck products provicea 


21 
a more-or-less continuous flow of cash throughout the yerr as well as contributing 
largely to the fund of home-produced and consumed foods. ~::..° 


Table 4.— Sources of cash farm income, 47 Ropesville Project families, £999 


oe 


i a ree 


Percent of total: 


Source : cash income ; Average per family 

Deiry products : 28 $238 
Hogs : 10 85 
Cattle : ci 62 
Eggs : 5 47 
Poultry ; 3 poe: 
Other 1/ : mlb 10 

Total ; 54 $464 
Crop sales : 29 Zhe 
Miscellaneous employmeht : 9 79 
Other miscellaneous sources 2/: ee 70 

Total farm income : 100 $355 


1/ Other livestock and produce scles. 
2/ Gifts, inheritances, miscelleneous sales, etc. © 


‘Although they have made considerable progress the families in this newly 
constructed community still need assistance from Federal agencies. 


Only a few years ago these families were on farms of such inadequate 
physical cepatity that, regardless of work end manegement, their reward was nothing 
but the most meager living — far below the minimum requirements for health and 
providing none of the intangible satisfactions. Had it not been for the Ropesville 
Project, these families might have joined the stream of migrants. The family 
living of these groups might be contrasted with that of their less fortunate con- 
temporaries as reported in Steinbeck's Grapes of "rath. 


Nine families had farm incomes of less than $500, but none of the 47 fami- 
lies kept their total expenditures for fsrm business and femily living within 
that amount. In the next cash-farm-income group ($500 — $999) 23 families — ' 
had incomes within this amount, but only 10 were able te limit their expenditures 
therein. 4 more optimistic situation is seen in the cash—farm-income group of 
$1,000 — $1,499, in vhich there were 11. families whose income fell within this 
amount, as compared with 16 who had expenditures within these limits. Three 
families had total expenditures of more than $2500 but none had farm incomes that 
approached that amount. 


hgain, it may be seen thet ALi payments which amounted to an average of 
$418 per farm played o vital: pert in meeting the farm end*family exnenditures. 
Borrowed capitel and grants from the Ferm Security Administration and borrovings 
from private sources also helped. 
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ae 5.~- Distribution of 47 Ropesville ‘Project families, by farm income 


rage by ae agg farm business and fanily living expenditures 


Cash farm income and : No. families having :;: No. families having these farm 
expenditures ets 3 this farm income 1/ =: business and family living exp. 2/ 


ee 500 :: 9 . ie, 
$500 ~ $999 : 23 hake. 
$1,000 ~ $1,499 : 11 16 , 

‘P1500 — $1,999 : sais | ul 
$2,000 = 92 9499 : Z 6 
2,500 and over : -— 3 
“iho tak : ARE 2) 

: 47 47 

Income from normel farm sources and miscellaneous employment. 


ar ‘Ineludes debt retirement and canital goods investment, 


- This expenditure of Federal money has meant and is meaning to the family 
involved, the acquisition of capital goods, ef a home, and of land from which 
it cen eventually become self~supporting. 

| A study of their record books sugsests thet these families heve made a 
conscientious effort to control expenditures throuch farm and home plans and 
through record~keepi¢ g of all income end expenditures. In this way they have 
been able to secure the maximum in goods and satisfactions from their incomes. 


FAMILY LIVING 


Classification of Items of Family Living 


The following classification of family—living items was used throughout the 
study. At this point only purchased items were included. A discussion of home= 
produced items comes later. 


(1) Food included groceries, meats, meals eaten away from home, and such 
miscellaneous items as cendy, ice cream, and cold drinks. 


(2) Household operation included kitchen ; 


and laundry supplies; fuel for 
cooking, heat, and light; stationery, telephone and te 


2legraph. 


(3) Clothing included material for home-made garments and for repair; for 
ready—to-wear garments; shoes, rubbers, boots, gloves, handkerchiefs, neckties, 
dry—cleanins, and accessories. 


(4) Housing, furnishings and equipment included minor repairs to furniture 
and home; purchase or replacement of furniture or’of kitchen and laundry equip— 
ment, floor coverings, window shades and curtains, bedding, miscellaneous smell 
Stems of kitchenware, and ornamental furnishings. 


(5) Medical included hospitalization and clinical care, doctor, oculist, 
and dentist fees, medicine, and drug items, 
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(6) Personal included items of personal indulgences, as tobacco, cigar~ 
ettes, cosmetics, jewelry, and personal services received at barber and beauty 
shops. 


(7) Education, recreation, church, welfare, gifts, etc. included school 
supplies, fees, newspapers, magazines, books, shows, plays, lectures, music lessong 
organization dues, cash donations for church and welfare, and gifts outside the 
family. 


(3) Insurance included life insurance premiums and other investment—type 
savings. 


o learn accurately the expenditure cakbern for items of family living an 
ae was made of the actual and enticipated cash expenditures for goods and 
services consumed by the averare ESLER 


First, it may’ be pointed out that family—living items alone required 4° 
cash outlay of an average of $440 per family, or $100 per person. These families 
averaged 4.4 persons each. The average farm income per femily was $855. Family- 
living expenditures absorbed 51.5 percent of this amcunt. There was some varia— 
tion in family—living expenditures when considered by size cf farm income (table 
2). In those families whose ferm income was under ¢1,000, the femnily-living 
expenditures were less than the everaze for all families, being $432 for the 
$500 — 3999 group and $343 for the eroun whose income was under $500. However , 
the size of family was practically the same as the averace for ell families, 
‘being 4.4 and 4.3 persons, respectively. Those families vyho had an income in 
excess of $1,000, on the other hand, spent an average of from $463 to $669 for 
family living items vrhen considered by inccme groups. These families averaged 
4.5 persons. 


Although the average anticipated cash expenditure for all items of family 
a 


living was only $37 below that actually spent by each family, there was consid- 
erable variation, over and under, vhen the items were considered individually 
(table 6). The item of food shows the greatest under—anticipated expenditure — 


p5L3 on the other hand, household operation and clothing, two large. items of 
expenditure, were over-anticipated by 922 and $15, respectively (fie. 2). The 
exnenditures for the other items were more closely anticipated. 


This variation had several causes. At the bezinning cf the year yvhen the 
farm and ey plans were set up cooperatively by the farmers and the Farm and 
Home Management supervisors of the Farm Security Administration, it was assumed 
thet eres Wo eile be very little fluctuation in prices during the year. Then, 
because of the dietary habits of the people, nat so much milk or so many home— 
produced vegetables were consumed as had been expected when plans were made. 
This meant a heavier cash outlay for foods bought at the local markets. These 
families have evidently purchased food with cash which would have been used for 
other items of family living if the plans had been followed, For example, certain 


ACTUAL AND ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURES.PER FAMILY FOR 
FAMILY LIVING, DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE OF EXPENDITURE, 
| 47 ROPESVILLE PROJECT FAMILIES, 1939 
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of the money that was planned as anticipated expenditures for household operation, 
for clothing, and for insurance was used for food since they could get along with 
less than was planned for these other items. 


Table 6.— Actual and anticipated cash expenditures per family for items of 
family living, 47 Ropesville Project families, 1939 


Items of family living : Actual Anticipated 
Total : 440 403 
Food : 158 LO7 
Household cperation : 43 65 
Clothing : 89 104 
Housing, furnishings, and equipment : 49 40 
Medical care : 35 28 
Personal expenditures : 29 an 
Education, recreation, church, : 

welfare, sifts, etc. ; 28 aT 
Insurence : 9 10 


Cash Expenditures for Family Living, by Months 


Cash expenditures for items of family living during the first 6 months of 

the year were considerably below those of the last 6 months of the year (table 7). 
The averaze, per family, for the first 6 months ranged from 2 low of $22 in dune 
a high of $31 in March. During the second 6 months, the range ras from a low 

~33 in September to 5 high of $66 in December. The average expenditure per 
sts per family, for the first 6 months vas 828, end for the second 6 months, 
i045 ~ an increase of 61 percent. In terms of cash expended, the amount per month 

or food expenditures remained relstively constent except during July, when 

hams and perserving were taking place. Expenditures are affected both by the 
seasonal returns from the farm business and by seasonal changes in the need for 
certain items, Expenditures for clothing showed the ereatest increase curing the 
second half of the yecr, particularly during October r, November, and December. 
Housing, furnishings, and equipment also received sdded aihen tian during these 
months (fig. 3). These were items most needed at this time of the year, ands oo, 
money from crop sales and livestock end livestock products wes coming in. Physical 
activities were heavier and hired help had to be feds 


During the first half of the year most of the available cash was used 
chiefly for farm operation, such as seeding, equipment, equipment upkeep, anc fuel. 


Data as presented shows 9 distribution of expenditures rather than purchases 
by month of year. No attempt vas mace to learn the exact time the vericus items 
of family living were bought 
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Expenditures per Person for Items of Family Living 
by Size of Family 


Family living studies usually show that larger ferm families generally have 
larger incomes than the smaller families. This was not true on this project in 
1939, except to a small extent. 


The average farm income ef those families heving less then 5 full—time 
resident members wes $834 for the yeer 1939; the averege of those families having 
5 or more members was $868. 2/ This small difference did not ellow the members 
of the large families to live as well as the members of the small families. There 
were 29 small families, vho averaged 3.5 persons each, end 18 large families, rho 
everaged 6 persons each. An averege of $120 wes spent per persons in the smell 
families for family—living items, vhereas only $81 wes spent per person in the 
large families ~ a difference of $39 (table 8), Evidently the average person in 
the large families lacked $14 of having as much to spend for food as did the aver- 
age person in the small family, and had $7 less for clothing. 


hverage expenditures per adult male equivalent for all families and for 
the large and small families are alse shorn in table 8. 3/ This scale is really 
applicable only to food consumption but was applied here in order that other 
comparisons might be made. When expenditures for the small and large families 
were considered in terms of adult mele equivzlent, the difference became $43 
instead of the $39, es computed on the per person basis. Part of this difference 
is attributed to the fact that members of large families were younger than members 
of the small families. . 


2/ All families studied consisted of parents end children; there were no 
unattached members in any of the households. 


3/ See table 13, p.31 for adult male-equivalent ‘scale used to weight food... 2 
@onsumption of family members. 
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Table 8.~ Average cash expenditures per person and per adult male 
equivalent for foods and services, by size of family 1/, 
47 Ropesville Project families, 1939. 


“All families _: Small families: Large families 
-: Per :Adult male: Per :Adult male: Per ;Adult male 
ME :person :equivalent:person: equivalent :person:equivelent 


Food : $36 $42 $43 50 $29 $35 
Household operation Scie 11 xe 14 8 9 
Clothing th epee 24 27 mes 17 20 
Housing, furnishings, & : : 
equipment oede 3 1s Li 7 9 
Medical care tored 9 8 wt 8 10 
Personel expenditures te £6 8 9&9 nls 4, 5 f 
Education, recreation, : 
church, welfare, & gifts 6 vi 8 9 5 6 
Insurance . sodas 2 x 2 3 3 


Total 2 99 116 120 140 81 97 


pes Small families — those having less than 5 members, 
Large families — those having 5 or more members. 


Average farm income for small. families. ...... +++ $846 


Average farm income for large families. ... © « « steel oS 
Average farm value of foods produced on the farms of R 
small families ° e ° e e ° ° * ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° e 168 


Average farm value of foods produced on the farms of 
geree Lem DSS: “ign Gi wi GE. we et ae ere eat Miah dane “ot tees 209 


(1) Food expenditures.— This tabulated summary shows that for the small 
end large families, as well as when all families were combined, feod represented 
the largest single item of family living, being 36 percent of the total expenditures 
for items of family living for each of the 3 groups. Since the total spent for 
items of family living varied betwecn the small and large families, it follews thet _ 
the amount per person varicd, In the small femilies $43 wes spent per person for ‘ 
food; %29 per person was spent in the large families. 


It is impossible to determine the rclative adequacy or inadequacy of the q 
food consumed by the size ef family but the situetion wes not sp serious as might 
appear. As the farm value ofthe food produced and consumed on the farm of the 
small family was $168, and on the farm of the large family, $209, the members of 
the large families apparently fared practically as well as members of the small 
femilies. Here egain the importance of diversified farm activities is evident.. 
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(2) Clothing expenditures.— Clothing represented the second largest expendi-— 
“ture for items of family living, representing 20 percent of the total expenditures. 
The proportionate amounts spent for clothing for the small~family nepdon and the 
. Large-family person were almost the same but there was a difference of $7 between 
them. Expenditures for the small-family person were $24 and for the latter, $17. 
It goes without saying that, usually, for these amounts only essential garments 
were bought. 


(3) Housing, Nipawin ngs: and equipment.— This item represented 11 percent 


of the expenditures per person for all families, 12.5 percent per person for small 
families, and 9 percent per person for the large families; however, in terms of 
actual expenditures, only half as much per person was spent by the large families ~ 
$7 per person, as compared with $15 for the small-family person. If taken on a 
femily basis, these expenditures for all families were $49; for the small familics, 
525 and for the large families, $44. 


(4) Houschold-operation expenditures.— These expenditures, representing 
almost 10 percent of the total, were fourth in sige for the oll-femily group and for 
the small—family group, end third in size for the large-family group. They averaged 
$10 per person for the first group, or $43 per family; $12 per person for the second 
or $41 per family; and $8 per person for the third, or $45 per femily. 


(5) Medical-care expenditure.— It is epparent that expenditures for medical 
care were not influenced by size of femily. For both the small- and large—family 
person there wes an average expenditure of $8 each. This represented 8 percent of 
the total expenditure per person in the ell-family group, 7 percent per person in 
. the small-family group, end 10 percent per person in the large-family group. ¥hen 
considered on a family basis, it was found that, among small families, medical ex- 
penditures ranged from none to #163, end for the large families this range’ was from 
$2 to $181. This large range may ie: accounted for through the occurrence of 
emergencies and through payment of eerlier obligations. 


(6) Other femily-living expenditures.~— This group of expenditures ~ which 
includes personal expenditures, education, recreation, church, welfare, gifts, and 
insurance ~ represents 15 percent of the total expenditures for items of family 
living by sige of family groups. The small-family person spent $18 for items in 
this category, whereas the large-family person spent only $12. 


It is interesting that food, clothing, and personal expenditures represented 
a larger outlay of cash per person among the small-—family persons than among the 
large-family persons, being $76 per person among the former and $50 per person 
among the latter, 


Home-produced Foods 


The 47 families. on the Ropesville Project consumed $16,084 vorth of food 
an average of $342 per family. (The farm value is given to home-produced food.) 

Of this amoung, $8,634 worth was produced on the farm. Thuy each femily, on the 
‘average, increased its oncome by Bien, simply by producing sye of its own vegetable. 
CLES, and dairy and meat products, (table 9). 


This codes not give the complete picture. If they had bought these commodi~ 
ties on the market, the cost would heve been $305. The meat purchases alone would 
have cost $161. In short, their food expenditures were cut yl2l, or 26 percent, 
thus saving a Luhetantial. amount to be spent for other items of family living, for 
farm-operating expenses, or for capital goods. 
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The two principal home-produced items vere meat snd milk, representing al- 
most 80 percent of the food that was produced and consumed on the farn. The rest 
vere fruits, vegetables, cggs, dried beans, peas, nuts, snd potatoes. As the aver- 
age cesh expenditure for food was $158, it can be seen that the food from the farm 
represented a value in excess of that of food purchased. Food from the farm has 
meant a resl improvement in the farm way of living. Less cash wes necessary for 
food than would have been true were these femilies being rehabilitated in the city. 


The considerable difference between farm prices and city prices is shown 
by the fact thet the food products produced and consumed on the farm would have 
cost 66 percent more than the ferm-price quotations (thet is, the prices et which 
the farmer could sell his prdducts) hed these foods becn bought at the local retail 
markets. The farm value of these home-produced and consumed foods was 60 percent 
of the retail prices. Milk wes 50 percent higher at the local retail market, meat 
69 percent higher, eggs 64 percent higher, and fruits and vegetebles, including 
potatoes, were 92 percent higher. 


In making these comparisons it is assumed that foods grown and used on the 
farm were of .the seme quality as those available in local retail markets. It may 
well be that the foods consumed on the ferm were of @ quality somevhat below thet 
prevailing in the local retail merkets. 


But differences in quelity for the market may not alreys or usually have 
been reflected in nutritive values, and these families probebly secured “s much or 
more nutritive values from home~produced foods than if the sane items had’ been pur- 
chased. 


A probable question at this point is, just vhat kinds of food are grovn. 


The average number of cattle on cach ferm wes 7; the hog numbers veried 
some, but usuelly there were enough to provide the home supply of meat. The 
poultry consisted of en everage of 100 hens in a culled flock. 


The principal fruits were plums and peaches; The vegetables in the gardens 
were green beans, beets, tomatoes, turnips, cucumbers, mustard, lettuce, carrots, 
okra, onions, and potatoes. 


The pressure cooker method of canning fruits and vegetebles wes used by 
practically all the families. No cellars arewed for storage but large pantriedé 
had been provided in 211 of the houses for storing fruits end vegetables. 


Planning of the Home—produced: Food Supply 


Considerable variation is found between the enticipsted end the actual home- 
produced food supply “(teble 10). The actual.quantity per femily of milk produced 
and used was 827 quarts below thet enticipetcd, .Meat, on the other hand, exceeded 
by 287 pounds that anticipated. Leefy green end yellow vegetable*production and 
use wes overanticipated by 156 pounds per femily. Other items, such es eggs, dried 
beens, peas, and nuts, end other fruits and vegetables, were more closely estimated. 
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Some of these variations may be accounted for by the fact that these people 
had lived mainly on meat in the past — a hangover of the traditional meat—meal—and-— 
molasses diets so common among the poorer people in the South. The Farm Security 
Administration is making vigorous efforts to bring about a better balance in the 
diet of the groups. 


The data for the 47 families, who averaged 4.4 persons each, shows the 
quantity of home-produced food consumed per family and per person. The average 
for the year, per family, was 1,022 quarts of milk or 0.6 quart per person per 
day; 733 pounds of meat, or 0.46 pound per person per day; 135 dozens of eggs, or 
l egg per person per day; and 1,163 pounds of vegetables and fruits, including 
potatoes, 0.7 pound per person per day. 


Table 10.— Yearly summary of. ood products produced ‘and used on the farm, 477 
Ropesville Project fanilies, 1939 


: :sAnticipated: Actual : Actual production 
- sproduction :production: and use related 
; : and use : and use : to that anticipated 
en :Unit:per family :per family: per family 
Milk :qt. 1,849 Lez —827 
Meat ay 446 733 4287 
Eggs :doz. 145 135 ~ 10. 
Dried beans, peas and nuts :1b. 51 24 Me pat 
Vegetables, leafy green : 
and yellow :lb. L441 285 =56 
Other fruits and vegetables :lb. 767 843 b % 
Potatoes 2d 459 ae -448 
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Foods Canned and Stored 


The familzes on the Ropesville Project were resourceful in utilizing fresh 
fruits, vegetables, and meats for the table during season and an inspection of the 
inventories of canned and stored products shows that during the year considerable 
canning was done. At the end of the year each family had an averege of 369 quarts 
of canned vegetables, as compared with 173 at the beginning of the year; 115 quarts 
of canned fruit as compared with 39; and 30 quarts of canned meat as compared with 
14 quarts. If a flat value of 10 cents per quart is given to vegetables, 15 cents 
to fruits, and 25 cents to méets, the inventory valué of foods canried, plus those 
stored at the énd of the year, exceeds the value of the food on hand at the begin- 
ning of the year by $44 per family, which is more than double the inventory at the 
beginning of the year (table 11). The value of the stored products, at the begin- 
ning of the year (not including canned products) was $6 and at the end it was $14. 
The stored items consisted of fruits, vegetables, and meat products preserved by 
methods other than canning. 
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There are two apparent reasons for the large increase in the canned—foods 
inventory: (1) The FSA is encouraging the building up of a full year's surplus 
of canned foods whereas (2) the people have not broken away from their heavy meat- 
and—meal—eating habits.. But it is apparent that the families on the Ropesville 


‘Project had made better preparations for the year 1940 than tee had for the year 


i 


Table 11.— Inventories of food products canned and stored at the beginning and 
end of year, 47 Ropesville Project families, 1939 


: Inventory : Inventory .. Jie oes 
:at beginning: at end : ‘in. 
f..0, Wear 9s. OL. year o. Avenvory -  ? 
Vegetables (qt. sy : L73 369 196 
Fruit (qt.) : 39 i Rs vice 
Meats (qt.) ; 14 30 16 
Value of stored products : 6 14 $9 
Value of all foods canned : : 
and stored, per family. : ‘p32 370 oA 
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SUMMARY 


(1) In the study here reported 47 FSA farm-family record books that had been 
kept during the year 1939 were used. The families studied averaged 4.4 persons 
each. The 2verage age of the operator was 36 years and his average of schooling 
CoE San was the sighth grade. 


42) The land base in the Ropesville Project, on which these familics live, 


averages 202 acres per unit. Diversified cash—crop livestock farming was prac- 


ticed. The average farm income from crops, livestock, livestock products, and 
miscellancous employment, and other miscellaneous sources was $855, of which 54 


‘percent -came, from livestock, and livestock productse This’ was exclusive of loans, 


grents, and AAA: payments. Farm-— and family—Living expenditures, including debt 
retirement and -capitel. goods investment, avereged ij1,543. AAA payments. averaged 
$418 per farm. On an average, these families borrowed (331 from the Farm Security 
Administration; were given (18 in the form of FSA grants, and borrowed $64 from 
private sources. 

(3) When the families were grouped by amount of farm income, those who 
showed an income of %1,500 ~ $1,999 indicated the best financial condition. Their 
income, minus any borrowed capital, exceeded by $90 their total epoenes tures in-— 
cluding capital investment end debt retirenent. t is evident that a certain degree 
of elasticity in management of farm finance is possible for families who have a 
total income of at least this amount. 
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(4) Of the $440 spent for family living, 158 was spent for food, $92 for 
household operation, housing, furnishings, and equipment, and v89 fox clothing. 
The remaining $101 was distributed among the items of medical care, personal ex- 
penditures, education, recreation, church, welfere, gifts, and insurance. 

(5) Total cash expenditures per family for family living items were under— 
enticipated by $37. Food showed the greatest difference, being undcranticipated 
by $51, whereas household operation and clothing were overanticipated by 922 and 
$15, respectively. 


(6) Average expenditure for family living per month per family for the first 
6 months of 1939 was $28 and for the second 6 months it was $45, an increase of 61 
percent. Expenditures for clothing showed the greatest increase during the second 
half ofthe year. More was also spent for housing, furnishings, and equipment 
during these months. 


(7) On an average in the small families $120 was spent per person during 
the year, whereas in the large familics $81 was spent. The greatest difference, 
614, occurred in the item of food expenditure. Housing, furnishings, and equip-— 
ment expenditures varied by (8 in favor of the person in the small family; clothing 
by $7, personal, education, recreation, church, welfare, gifts, and insurance ex- 
penditures veried by $63; and houschold operation by 4. There was no variation in 
the case of medical cadre. 


(8) Ferm value of home-produced and consumed foods was equivalent to 42 
percent of the total cash expenditures for family living. Their value was $184. 
Meat and milk contributed 80 percent of this amount; vegetables and fruits made 
up the rest. Use of milk in the home wes overanticipated by 827 quarts. Meat, 
on the other hand, was underanticipated by 287 pounds 


(9) Canned foods in the inventory at the beginning of the year stood at 
226 quarts; at the end of the year it was mor than double this quantity or 514 
quarts. Stored products were valued at $6 at the beginning and at $14 at the end 
of the year. These increases in inventories represented substantial preparation 
for-the ensuing year. 


This study was limited in scope and character, but it may perhaps stimulate 
further and more extensive studies of conditions among families on resettlement 
projects. There is much to learn about this new way of rural life. Moreover, with 
additional information and records of progress at hand, action agencies will be 
better prepered to evaluate action programs both before and after they are set 
to work. 
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Table 1l.+ Distribution of expenditures, 47 Ropesville Project 
families, 1939 


$3 Expenditures : Percent 
Item kan : per family MMon Loupe 
All expenses — total a tee AS 100 
Miscellaneous bpereting expenses — : . 
total : 500 33 
Seed, feet. fertilizer, harvest : $262 17 
and Livestock expense ,hired labor : 
Tractor fuel and auto expense : 96 6 
Rent : 80 5 
Unclassified 56 4 
Taxes, Ee teance, ‘and interest : 6 x 
Machinery and ertorene — total : 258 by 
Machinery and equipment purchases -: 188 12 
Machinery and equipment repairs “$ 70 5 
Debts payments ~ total 7 ' - 191 foe 
Payments on debts to FSA : 126 8 
Payments on other debts : 65 4 
Livestock purchased — total : 154 10 
Cattle - 91 6 
Horses : 34, 2 
Poultry : 19 1 
Other Livestock : 10 1 
Family living -— total : 440 28 


Family living expenses ; 440 28 


—— 
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Table 12.- Cash income and cash. expense, 47 Ropesville Project 
families, 1939 
; | : Average 
PhP, Terme t.<2 47: farms 


a oe a rr 
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Money received 
$4051.77. 34 § 854.84 


Cash farm income : 

A.A.A. payments > 19,668.03 418.47 
F.S.A. loans and grants ¢ --416,393,'75 348.80 
Money borrowed 3 3.028496 64.36 
Total money received > $79,264.08 1,686.47 
Money paid out 

Cash farm expenses : $42,868.10 ® 912.09 
Cash living expenses : SROFETE. AE - 439.82 
Debt payments : 8,964.33 190.73 
Total expenditures : $72,503.81 Hl, 542864 


Cash balance a 2 60a? $ 143.83 
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Table 13.-Adult male equivalent scale used to weigh food consumption 
of family members 


Age ; Weight an “erm of adult male) _ 
years : Child or man : Girl or woman 

i : 4 

2 $ oe 

fe : 55 

4 : oi 

e : 055 

6 : ay Ae 

fs : Ply gs 

S) : »o 

2 : 8 
10 : 85 
Lt : 95 8 
12 : g95 oD 
13 : rug) ere § 
Li : 1.0 A ie 
15 : Ls YJ 
16 : 1.05 55 
17 : oak he) 

18 to 59 : a0 «94 
60 and over : pe) oY 


Adapted from scale of weighing food consumption published by ©. L. 
Kirkpatrick, peibis se Tough, and May L. Cowles. in "How Farm Families 
Meet the imergency,' Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Stetion 


Bulletin 126. 
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